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George Pachymeres’s Commentary on Boethius’s 
De Differentiis Topicis 


Christos Terezis 


George Pachymeres (1242-1310) was a prolific writer. He composed 
a paraphrase of Pseudo-Dionysius, scientific treatises, and philosophical 
works as well. The best known of these is a bulky paraphrase of the 
whole Corpus Aristotelicum!, but there is also a little treatise entitled ‘H 
dtaipeoig Tay Toxwv Tov diodexrixav, Kadag bieidev abroic rap 
‘TradGy tg xadobpevog Boijriog, of 8% xai perqvéxOnoav xpoc THY 
"EAAGSa Sidexrov.2 

The title does not do justice to Pachymeres’ personal contribution, for 
this opusculum actually presents his own views on the Aristotelian topoi 
(maximal propositions)? and there are substantial deviations from 
Boethius.4 The treatise contains six chapters in which a great effort is 
made to prove that the Aristotle represents the peak of the history of 
logic, and that a special philosophical education is required to understand 
the problems he investigates. The purpose of the treatise is apologetic 
rather than systematic. It bears witness to the strong position that classi- 
cal Greek philosophy held in Byzantine thinking, and it further reveals a 
tendency to present the Greek heritage as an alternative to Western 
thought. Moreover, the text testifies to the thorougness of Pachymeres’s 
philosophical education, and to his ability to exploit and develop 


1. 1. Latin translation in Pachymeres 1560. 

2. Edition in Nikitas 1990: 233-239. I shall refer to this work as ‘H dcaipecic. 

3. Cf. Boethius, De topicis differentiis 11, 3, 1185a (Nikitas 1990: 25): “Locus namque 
est, ut M.Tullio placet, argumenti sedes. Cuius definitionis quae sit vis paucis 
absolvam. Argumenti enim sedes partim maxima propositio intellegi potest, partim 
Propositionis maximae diferentia. Nam cum sint aliae propositiones, quae, cum per 
se notae sint, tum nihil ulterius habeant, quo demonstrentur, atque hae maximae et 
principales vocentur ..." ["A topos. as Marcus Tullius would have it, is the founda- 
tion of an argument. I will make clear in a few words what the force of this defini- 
tion is. The foundation of an argument can be understood partly as a maximal 
proposition, partly as the differentia of a maximal proposition. There are some 
propositions which not only are known per se but also have nothing more funda- 
mental by which they may be demonstrated, and these are called maximal and prin- 
cipal". The translation is a slightly modified version of Stump 1978: 46}. 

4. See Boethius’ De topicis differentiis, ed. Nikitas 1990. 
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Aristotelian thought in a fertile way. From a systematical point of view, 
the work belongs to the realist tradition, and it shows how much the 
problem of universals occupied the Byzantines.1 


Chapter 1 contains observations concerning the function and mutual 
relations of the four types of predicates (genus, proprium, definition and 
accident). Pachymeres notes in spite of the fourfold division of predi- 
cates, the same topoi apply to all of them. The topoi are stable proposi- 
tions and vary only in their mode of presence and use used depending on 
the particular circumstances.2 Clearly, Pachymeres’ concern is to com- 
bine a common application definable in general terms with a function 
that varies with each particular case. Actual syllogisms will share some 
characteristics derivable from the general application, such as the way 
they are expressed and their indemonstrable and indisputable proposi- 
tional structure. On the other hand, they will differ in respect of origin 
or domain of reference, and these parameters determine their specific 
meaning. In the opinion of our Christian Aristotelian, these differences 
demand that we be careful when assessing the meaning and expression of 
topoi. 

Thus, although the same fopos occurs with all four types of predica- 
tive determination, the very fact that it is not applied to just one deprives 
us of any legitimate possibility of using the same arguments in all situa- 
tions. The particular type of situation facing us forms the objectively 
indisputable criterion. That is to say, in every domain of being under 
examination, we must take into account the exact interrelation between 
the strictly concrete, interconnected factors, and this interrelation 
provides the main guidelines for how to deal with our specific problem. 
The permanent logical substratum becomes specialized both through its 
application and through the syllogistic process by which it is articulated 
and exhibits such details as its general characteristics permit it to exhibit. 
A particularly strong specialization occurs when a topos relates to con- 


1. Cf. Benakis 1978-79. 

2. ‘H dcaipsorg 1, Nikitas 1990: 233.6-8. Eidévae xpy O71 terrdpwr Sytwy T&v 
KaTyyopoupévay, yévous, idiov, Spov Kat oupBeByxGTos, TMpdog ExaoTov of adbroi 
TéTot Gppétrovot, 7 TpdTwW pory Tis émixsipyoews diadspovTes. “One should 
know that while there are four predicates — genus, proprium, definition and acci- 
dent —, the same topoi are appropriate to all of them, differing only in the mode of 
argumentation." 
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tradictory states.! In that case there is no way to reduce the relations 
linking subject and predicates in one state to those occurring in the other. 
Positing one state completely excludes positing the other. 


In chapter 2, Pachymeres — changing to some extent the analyses and 
conceptual distinctions of the texts he uses — claims that if we examine 
syllogisms in their general application, we observe three types of general 
function of topoi. The first topos is derived from the specific situation in 
which the subject and predicate are found as interwoven terms.? It 
should be noted that Holobolos, in his translation of the relevant 
Boethian text, uses the following circumlocution for topoi of this type: 
an’ adtav tav Spwr AopBevorrou Tod TpoBdjpatog."3. Commenting 
on the whole project of differentiation of topoi Holobolos says: 


émel yap ai péyvoron Tporaoatc, KadG péyrorat Kou ava ddeuxroe 
kau avrémoro., toot sioiv, ai dtarpopait xapifover Tatras. Kat Tas 
pév Asyoper a6 dpou, &dAag amd érupohoyiac, é7épac 8& avri- 
KELLEvov, ex poxopsvar Kai érépacg a& Erépav. Ebon 88 we a 
peyiorn mporaous ad’ évog pépous Tov TpoBhjparoc, iyyour Tov 
bmoKerpévou Spov, (...), Kat ad THs ovoiag abot Eyes Tag ob 
peyiora TpoTdosic hapBdvorrat Ax Tig ovciag Tay Spwy Trav sv 
TQ TpoBdjpart.4 
In Pachymeres’s first case, then, the logical processing of any articula- 
tion of substances is done without any reference to connections which 
are external to these and without any reduction. The case concerns the 
totality of the possible ways in which the subject may appear as a sub- 
stance — the possible forms, so to speak, of its autonomous presence, 
which are indicators of its internal predicates. In ontological terms: 
reference is made to the stable qualities and inherent states of the sub- 
ject, which reflect the multidimensionality of its natural structure. In this 


1. ‘H d&aipeouc 1, Nikitas 1990: 233.8-10. 

2. "H diaipeotc 2, Nikitas 1990: 233.11-13: Tpic 8 7& cidy yerixisg TOD -yertxuTéTou 
Tonov. 7 yap aNd THY Tporypdrwv NopPaveran, Aéyw dé Tod PToxerpévov Kai Tod 
KaTHyopoupsvov, Kol KodsioOw évréc6ioc ... "In general, there are three species of 
general topos: for either it is taken from the things, I mean the subject and the 
predicate, and then it may be called internal”. 

3. Manuel Holobolos’s translation of De topicis differentiis 11.4-7, in Nikitas 1990: 
115.16-121.7. 

4. Manuel Holobolos’s commentary on De topicis differentiis 11.4.2, in Nikitas 1990: 
172.17-25. 
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case, there is no possibility of the appearance or function of accidents, 
and each predicate is seen in the light of the subject’s original character. 
Therefore, in a way, we are confronted with a situation of self-reference 
as regards the real and static categorical relations. The subject is isolated 
and is not examined with respect to what it might have been or may yet 
become.! 

The second topos is derived from the objects, i.e., from whatever stands 
outside the main domain of presence of our reference terms. This sort of 
topos is called “external".2 Holobolos comments: 

dua rovTO Kadodvrat FEwler of rorovTor ToTOL, O7t OK sic &K THC 

ovotacg TaY Gpwv, UAN’ of pév sicw & EAdov tpdTUv, OVTOS bE eK 

Thc KpioEews, Tryour TiS TOV Copoy Axodadvoeuc. 

Topoi of this kind are called external because they are not derived 

from the substance of the terms but some from other modes, and this 

one from judgement, i.e., from a statement due to wise men. 

We are dealing with topoi which define and describe relations founded in 
correspondence between states or entities belonging to different 
categorial groups or peculiar functional levels. In this case, the syl- 
logisms expand and become more global. This happens because it is 
essential for them to take into account wide domains of ontological and 
gnoseological connexions, in the context of which interwoven predica- 
tive determinations contribute a supplementary structuring of their com- 
munication in the light of reciprocity. 

The question has already been shifted from the domain of substance to 
that of function. The dynamic aspect of states has replaced the static one. 
External topoi also comprise the evaluations of wise thinkers, which owe 
their trustworthiness to the proven authority of their source. In this case, 
we are not dealing with subjective and arbitrary opinions, but with 
propositions that derive from an objective evaluation of reality and 
which can function as permanent scientific criteria.4 


. ‘H étaipsois 2, Nikitas 1990: 234.10-235.9. 

. "H d:aipsotc 2, Nikitas 1990: 233.13-14. 

. M. Holobolos on De topicis differentiis 11.4.2, Nikitas 1990: 173.14. 

. According to Pachymeres, the "external" topei are derived, for example, éx tay 
avrixsipéver “from opposites", or é« 7&r duoiwy “from similars". ["H diaipeoic 2, 
Nikitas 1990: 235.11.] 
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The third topos is called "middle",! and Holobolos comments as fol- 
lows: 

péoa 6& Tort eioiv oiriwes obk Ax’ abTIIG THC ovoiag AapBdvovTaL 
TOY Opa Tod TE KATH yOpOUpsvou Kal broxetpévov ovte TaNW Ewer 
kai & addodamI¢, wo Gv sixot T1g, HANG péoor. (...) ovTE yap &K 
Th obciag Tio Suxavoobyng EhaBe tov téxov ov7’ av Fwbev, ANN 
Exeibev pév, Hryouv &x TIS SuKcoobvys, TARY évp\ARAAyLEVwS Kai TWC 
dStadepdvrurc. 

Middle "topoi are those that are derived neither from the substance of 
the terms of the predicate and the subject nor from external and "for- 
eign” factors but <the case is somehow> in between. (...) Thus 
<in an example quoted> he derived the topos neither from the sub- 
stance of justice nor from something external, but from justice in 
changed and differentiated manner."2 


In this case each syllogism is based on the various mutations of the sub- 
stance of the subject and, by extension, of any predicate belonging to it. 
That is, in reality, it describes the possible ontological articulations a 
substance may acquire or present with regard to its own presence or to 
that of real or potential relations. Obviously the states or connections are 
examined and conceptualized in their dynamic dimension, and thus there 
is a shift from the substance to the function or from the strict delimita- 
tion, which is not subject to development, to the expansion of the dif- 
ferentiations, and obviously of the semantic mutations. We are here deal- 
ing with forms of thought that reflect the multiple and ever changing 
being.3 

It should be noticed that in this chapter Pachymeres neither explains 
nor comments on the topoi. He simply lists them in a table, with analytic 
subdivisions. In a way, the table is parenthetical in the presentation of 
the theme of his treatise. However, it is noteworthy that it introduces 
certain changes with respect to Themistius’ list as presented by Boethius. 
In my opinion, these changes are far from superficial. It would be an 
interesting, but difficult, task to interpret these deviations with a view to 


. “H btaipeots 2, Nikitas 1990: 234.14. 

. M. Holobolos on De topicis differentiis 11.4.2, Nikitas 1990: 173.5-14. 

. According to Pachymeres, the "middle tepoi" are divided into three categories: (1) 
x6 Ta ovoToixwy " from coordinates"; (2) drs Tay rréoewv “ from cases"; (3) 
G76 Tay Sicupéoswy “from divisions”. ["H dcaipeotg 2, Nikitas 1990: 233.18.] 
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a possible change of direction of the logical inquiry and to ask how far 
the new direction was in agreement with Aristotle.! 


In chapter 3 Pachymeres, retums to the idea presented in chapter 1 
and points out that it does not suffice for each of the four predicates to 
exist in the subject, each must also make its presence apparent in its own 
specific way. This means that in spite of the ontological priority that the 
substance seems to hold over its predicates, these are neither eliminated 
nor absorbed by its natural structure, since they are its ways or pos- 
sibilities of articulation. Thus, the existence of a genus is not fully 
determined by the subject in which it is found, but it exists and functions 
according to the terms that belong to it in its proper state as a genus.2 
The same applies to the remaining predicates and in this way a dialectic, 
as it were, develops between metaphysical and immanent realism. There- 
fore, as far as the structure of each predicate is concerned we are con- 
fronted with a peculiar type of link between a general state and some 
specific case. This, obviously, does not show that there are two ontologi- 
cal factors, but it means that in this case, too, the one and only factor 
(structure) appears in two shapes: qua immanent or qua applied, the for- 
mer being original, the latter derived. 

Under these conditions, the following two situations must be excluded 
from one specific state of being: a) The appearance in a global way of a 
general category as an ontological domain which, acting as a substrate, 
absorbs or replaces the subject. b) The presence and the function of the 
subject as an absolute existing form. Either of these two extreme situa- 
tions would eliminate the ontological peculiarity of predicates and their 
applicability. Consequently, there would be no reason for syllogistic 
Propositions to exist. There would be a hard and fast ontological 
similarity or permanence resulting in identity-thoughts which there 
would be no reason to articulate. Therefore, in the context of a quasi- 
dialectic of equilibrium, each predicate appears according to the condi- 


1. See Pachymeres’ table in “H Suaipsoug 2, Nikitas 1990: 233.15-236.4. 

2. “H diaipeotg 3, Nikitas 1990: 236.5-7: “Exeorog ray Tecodpwy xceryyopoupsvwv 
nal ixdpyeww Speier TH droxeipery xal Toudods indpxetv. otov 73 -yévoc ob pévor 
bxdipxety xp} Te boxers GAA Koi ws yévoc. “Each of the four predicates 
ought both to exist in the subject and to exist in this way. For example, a genus 
should not only exist in the subject but also <exist> as genus.” 
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tions of existence and function of the concrete thing, and yet this distrib- 
uted presence does not entail loss of ontological identity or of meaning. 

So, what we have here is a moderate position which attempts to 
mediate between extreme views about ontological and axiological 
priorities, The predicates with which the substance is connected are nei- 
ther independent of it nor self-defined. They are not purely supra- 
individual forms capable of fully determining and structuring each indi- 
vidual substance. 

On such a moderate view, the Aristotelian secondary substance is 
neither eliminated nor is it the starting point for the creation of some 
particular sort of being. The focus is on the interconnection, while no 
attention is paid to the question whether there is some kind of material 
substratum. In my opinion, the lack of reference to matter is just due to 
the fact that only logical questions are under discussion. Pachymeres, as 
a Christian, could not envisage a situation contrary to his theological 
convictions, according to which matter is a product and not a substratum 
of of processes and interrelations.1 Besides, even Aristotle did not raise 
the question in this context. 

Since Pachymeres’ framework derived from a combination of two 
opposed points of view, he found it reasonable to operate with two 
categories of topoi. Those belonging to the first category have to do with 
showing simple existence or non-existence and not with the elaboration 
of some very specific presence of predicates. In their general application 
as propositions of logic these fopoi will belong jointly to all predicates 
without modifications according to the particular case. By extension, the 
formal aspect of the syllogism will remain the same both as regards start- 
ing point and objectives and as regards the procedure. 

Topoi of the second category are subject to a fourfold division and 
shows each predicate’s particular way of existing separately from the 
others in every being, and its peculiar structure as well.2 


1. Pachymeres 1857 (PG 3): IV.15.781a; IX.9.934c. 

2. ‘H dtaipeotc 3, Nikitas 1990: 236.8-12: ...%5e1 tod¢ témouc sig bi0 Sunpijobon Kai 
Tovg pév indpxew amwrAGS F wh Secxvivon, (...) todo b& dunpyoPar adic sic 
Tésoapas Kai rev pep&v Exaorov tov tpdxov Seixvbvar TRG badptewo Tay 
KarTyyopoupévey Excorov. "...The topoi ought to have been divided in two and con- 
cerning the first it should be shown that they exist, simply, or do not <exist>, 
(...) while the others should have been have divided in four and the way of existing 
of each of the predicates should be shown”. 
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I take Pachymeres’ words to mean that although a topos refers to mul- 
tiple and varied cases of being, it describes a common presence of one 
and the same predicate, self-identical in spite of its generality. Yet, it 
will interpret each connection between subject and predicates according 
to the conditions set by the specific case in which it is to function. It is 
obvious that in this syllogistic procedure logic leaves the responsibility 
for any evaluations to ontology, at least on the level of the starting point. 

Pachymeres ends this chapter by noting that one should probably 
operate with further ramified divisions of fopoi just as of predicates, but 
that one should not exaggerate in this respect.1 


In chapter 4 Pachymeres observes that some people might get the 
impression that Aristoteles had committed two logical errors on account 
of the double function and application he assigns to topoi. They would 
detect the first error in the case of topoi relating to accidents. On the one 
hand, the Stagirite alleges that these topoi are assigned in a particular 
way, when he says: 


If we assign a particular method to each kind of problem we have dis- 
tinguished, we think we can more easily place the starting point of the 
syllogistic programme based on the particular characteristics of each.2 


On the other hand, he elsewhere claims that the same topoi have a com- 
mon presence in all predicates, saying in a corrective tone: 


Let us not overlook the fact that eee that is said about genus, 
proprium and accident can also be said about definitions" .3 


Further, Aristotle expresses a similar view in the book on definition, 
saying: "To examine in which way the genus exists in the species we 
must use the topoi relating to accidents."4 At first glance, Aristotle 


1. ‘H &aipsotg 2 , Nikitas 1990: 236.12-13. 

2. Aristotle, Topica 1.6.102b38-103al: idtac 58 xo” ExcoToy Tar Swopiobsrrw yevar 
a&xobobsions ysbdd0u por éx Tay Tepi ExccoTov oixsiwy 7 déEOSos TOD TpoKerpévov 
vyivotr’ &v. (Pachymeres reads xpdéc for xaé’, and yévoir’ for yivotr’). 

3. Aristotle, Topica 1.6.102b27-29: My Aavbavétw 68 jas Eri Te pbs Td Wuov Kai 
TO YEv0G Kai To OvUBEBnKdG AaVTaA Kai TPd¢ TODS dpiopods Gppdoet ASyeoOau. 

4. ‘H duaipsore 4, Nikitas 1990: 237.2-4: xérepop pay ov bmdpyaw 7d yévoc T@ sider 
&K T&V TPs TS ovpBEBnKdc Tonwy émioKenTéov. There is no exact match in the 
alleged source, Aristotle, Topica 6. 
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would seem to have been the victim of confusion as regards the use and 
application of topoi. 

The second error that Aristotle might appear to have committed con- 
sists in neglecting methodical division in his treatment of the numerous 
topoi. Apparently, he simply presents them without any reasoned order. 
If things were really that bad, we would never be able to optain scientific 
knowledge, for a rigid formalism would reign and we would miss the 
necessary explanations concerning each case.} 

The way in which Pachymeres presents these potential objections 
makes it clear that he does not adopt them as his own. It might be sug- 
gested that his real purpose is to bring out Aristotele’s superiority over 
Western medieval philosophers. This view receives some support from 
the next two chapters. But be that as it may, he obviously considers the 
objections to be based on superficial evaluations and interpretations, not 
on a profound understanding, whether of the ontological relations or of 
the syllogisms or of the corresponding notional schemata.2 


In chapter 5 Pachymeres addresses the first charge against Aristotle. 
He points out that the sopoi relating to accidents deal only with the predi- 
cate’s existence or non-existence in the subject without proceeding to 
further analyses of structural characteristics or qualitative cor- 
tespondences. By contrast, the topoi relevant to the remaining predicates 
are not concerned with their mere existence but aim at demonstrating 
whether they exist in a specific way or not. That is to say, they exclude 
from examination any question concerning general and indefinite 
presence. This, obviously, on condition that the concepts of genus, 
proprium and definition are taken in their proper sense as determining a 
strictly concrete presence and not abstract and ambiguous states.3 But, 
Pachymeres proceeds, some might still object that the "accidental" topoi 


1. The expressions S6ferev &y “it would seem", doxsi "it seems", and ao doxoio.y “as 
they seem to believe", are indicative of this attitude on Pachymeres’ part. 

2. “H d:aipeorc 4, Nikitas 1990; 237.4-8. 

3. ‘H b:aipeoig 5, Nikitas 1990: 237.9-14: oi pév apdc 73 ovpBeBynxds Téx0L 7d 
badpyxew pévoy i wh 12 txoxeipévy Tov KoTyyopotipevey xporyporebovron, of 52 
Tpdc Te horde br pév bad pxer oddapds duxdfyorrar. *...that the topoi relating to 
accidents deal only with the existence or not of the predicate in the subject, while 
those relating to the other <types of predicates> are not at all occupied with their 
existence.” 
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are deficient, namely those that are not concerned with the accident’s 
simple, existing presence, but with its way of existing and functioning, 
— its dynamic aspect, in short. Pachymeres rejects this objection too. 
For one thing, he finds a logical error in the revelant syllogism. For 
another, he thinks an intervention is needed to provide more substantial 
underpinning of our expressions. So, he claims that once it has been 
proved that the accident exists in the subject there is a logical error 
involved in doubting that it exists in its proper state as an accident. He 
considers the (destructive) topoi of the other predicates useful for the 
elucidation of this problem. They may help prove that the accident exists 
in the subject thanks to factors relevant to its presence, and neither as 
genus nor as proprium or definition; and thus it will be shown that it 
exists in its proper state as an accident.! At this point Pachymeres quotes 
Aristotle, according to whom an accident is that which is neither a 
definition, nor a genus nor a proprium, but (that which) exists in its sub- 
ject.2 That is, it is a predicate relating to the subject, but uncapable of 
being ranked in the highest category of substance. Thus, it cannot pos- 
sibly form a clearly determining parameter of the subject, but it is des- 
criptive of an expression or a new state of it, or of an addition it has 
received. A characteristic of such parameters is that they might not have 
existed. They arise in the course of the subject’s evolution. 

Next, Pachymeres addresses the apparent randomness and lack of 
rational order in Aristotle’s presentation of the topoi. He rejects the criti- 
que and observes that the Stagirite was led to the discovery of the topoi 
by means of a methodical procedure. This, he says, is apparent from 
the Philosopher’s words in the section on premisses in Topics I: 
“Whether this is truly so or not will be dealt with in the section on oppo- 
sites."4. The quotation shows that Aristotle knew what he was to write 


1. ‘H édiipsotg 5, Nikitas 1990: 237.19-22: "...€y daoderx6f iadpxov piv TO 
broxerpévy bux THY Tpd¢ TH ovpBEBynxdc, ob pévTor &¢ yévog oO" w¢ Dior obre pv 
a¢ Spec, &xodeberyzévoy Gv ein Srt wo ovpBsByxds imdpxer. "...if it is proved to 
exist in the subject through the <zopoi> relating to accidents, though not as genus 
nor as individual not even as definition, it would be proved existing as accident". 

2. Aristotle, Topica 1.8.103b17-19: 74 yap oupBeBnxdc EASyETo G pire Gpog pire 
Bio wire yévoc éotiv, brdpye: 6 TH Ape&ypart. 

3. ‘H d:aipeoig 5, Nikitas 1990: 237.24-238.1. 

4. Aristotle, Topica 1.10.104a31-33: aérepoy 5& cai Kar’ GAjPeay otw> Exet Fi od, 
&év Toig epi Evavtiwy pnOjoeTa. 
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before he actually did so. Pachymeres drives home his point by means of 
a further quotation, this time from book VII: "We have now produced a 
fairly complete list of the topoi by means of which we may succesfully 
argue about each type of problem."! If Aristotle had not had some 
definite topoi in mind, how could he have known if the list was fairly 
complete? So, without doubt, he employed dihaeretic reasoning. This 
means that he articulated the contents of the topoi by determinining their 
meanings and applications, and thus he created a secure foundation for 
his precise logical observations.2 

Pachymeres admits that Aristotle does not reveal his method to his 
readers, but he reminds us that such silence is a standard feature of 
Aristotelian writings. He further observes that among all means 
employed by the Stagirite to produce obscurity the most efficient is his 
not revealing the rationale of division and order that he himself knew 
and was guided by when writing. To exemplify, Pachymeres mentions 
that in the Categories Aristotle lists the ten most general determinations 
without offering any reason for either division or order, and he even 
casts a veil over the division of each category into its species. Similarly, 
in Peri hermeneias, an apparent confusion reigns among the theorems, 
so that one must ask for a division to see whether the work is perfect, 
neither lacking any theorem nor having any superfluous ones. In short, 
Pachymeres concludes, this is how Aristotle behaves everywhere, so it 
ought to come as no surprise that he keeps true to character also in the 
Topics.3 

Finally, in chapter 6, Pachymeres states that in spite of Aristotle’s 
Teticence about his method many men of outstanding education and wis- 
dom have understood it, Boethius among them. Nonetheless, he points to 
a considerable difference between the Stagirite and the Latin thinker. 
While Aristotle applies a separate method to the tratment of each of the 
four predicates, Boethius treats all four together. The superiority of the 
Greek philosopher consists in the specific and separate treatment that he 


1. Aristotle, Topica 155a37-39: Oi pév obv réxot bu dv edTophoopner Tpd¢ ExaoTH TV 
TpoPrAnparuv Exixerpeiy axeddv ixavOs ésEypiOpnvrar. 

2. "H daipeoc 5, Nikitas 1990: 238.-8: 67 pay ob» NOyH xXowpEvoc SrapeTix® 
Tobtous Eypade didov Ap sin. “it ought to be clear that he made use of dihaeretic 
reasoning when writing them”. 

3. 35. 'H dtaipeorc 5, Nikitas 1990: 238.11-23. 
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accords each topos within the framework of the four predicates. By this 
means he clarifies his syllogisms and examples in elaborate detail. 1 

Thus, the important feature of Aristotle’s logical analyses is that he 
articulates his syllogisms specifically. He conceptualizes them in depth, 
and thus reaches a clear formulation of the multiplicity of ontological 
situations and interrelations. With this functionalism his Logic acquires a 
broad content and reflects the multidimensional character of the objec- 
tively existant in a way that is both realistic and demonstrative. In other 
words, by virtue of its multiple and dynamic existence ontology tums 
out to be the permanent criterion for the verification or falsification of 
logical statements. Thus, human thought is limited to the decodification 
and theoretical anatomy of being. 


In view of the above, three conclusions impose themselves. First, 
Pachymeres excludes every possible doubt about the validity and 
reliability of Aristotelian views. He presents the Stagirite as an authority 
in the field of logic and his thoughts as an indisputable and accurate 
criterion for the articulation of any syllogistic analysis. 

Second, he refuses to subject ontology to logic and hence to gnoseol- 
ogy, since he not only indicates the real relations and differences among 
beings but also excludes unitary logical criteria, though he does maintain 
that there must exist certain firm topoi. Thus he severely limits the case 
for a homogenous and unified knowledge, and the prospect of for- 
mulating a universal science is brought under control. He blocks the 
development of dogmatism and introduces a fertile scepticism with 
regard to epistemologic standards and methodological tools. 

Third, he offers a realistic estimation of the relation beween a sub- 
stance and its original qualities, and he attempts no metaphysical justifi- 
cation of general concepts. Instead, he proposes a graduation of their 
qualities according to the relation they have with the substance. In fact, 
he indirectly attempts to show that the ontologic separation of substance 
from its predicates is the result of misapprehension and lacks any foun- 
dation in the intrinsic structure of beings. In this way Pachymeres invites 
to a careful examination of the problem of xadéXov (universalia) and 
shows that the fight between nominalism and realism requires serious 
attention if a solution is to be reached. 


1. 36. ‘H dcaipecis 6, Nikitas 1990: 238.24-239.5. 
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Thus George Pachymeres has revealed himself as an excellent repre- 
sentative of the Byzantine philosophical tradition. He was an fine 
theologian whose works lend support to the dogmas of Easter 
Christianity, but he also showed how philosophical discourse can func- 
tion autonomously both as regards the formulation of its contents and as 
regards the choice of appropriate methodological tools. The delimitation 
of the borders between philosophy and theology is one of the greatest 
contributions of the Byzantine thinker to the development of ideas. 
Awareness of this delimitation makes it possible to signal accurately the 
points of contact between these two types of thought. 
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